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animosity. It would have been happier for themselves,
happier for Athens, if they had been rivals also in that
virtue which Greek statesmen have commonly and
fatally lacked. Unfortunately Themistokles never at-
tempted to aim at that standard of pecuniary incorrupti-
bility which won for Aristeides the name of the Righteous
or the Just. The very title implies the comparative
corruption of the leading citizens. Of his rival The-
mistokles it would be as absurd to draw a picture free
from seams and stains as it would be to attempt the
same task for Oliver Cromwell or Warren Hastings.
That he started on his career with a bare competence
and that he heaped together an enormous fortune,
is a fact which cannot be disputed. That, while
he was determined to consult and to advance the
true interests of his country, he was resolved also
that his own greatness should be secured through
those interests, is not less certain. Endowed with a
marvellous power of discerning the true relations of
things and with a knowledge, seemingly instinctive, of
the method by which the worst complications might be
unravelled, he went straight to his mark, while yet, as
long as he wished it, he could keep that mark hidden
from everyone. With the life of such a man popular
fancy could not fail to be busy ; and so the belief grew
up that he knew every Athenian citizen by name. How-
ever this may have been, he was enabled by his astonish-
ing powers of apprehension and foresight to form the
truest judgement of existing things and without toilsome
calculation to forecast the future, while yet no man was
ever more free from that foolhardy temper which thinks
that mere dash and bravery can make up for inex-
perience and lack of thought. There was no haphazard
.valour in Themistokles. No man ever had a more
clearly defined policy, and no man could inforce his